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[ORIGINAL] 





STRUCTURE & ECONOMY OF THE HEART. 


Among the variety of organs and functions, the union 
and co-operation of which constitute that mysterious or- 
ganization which produce the phenomena of life, none 
is more curious or important than the circulation of the 
blood; and in reviewing the structure and economy of 
the apparatus by which this beautiful function is carried 
en, every well-regulated mind must admire the provi- 
ential wisdom so sensibly manifested in its construction 
und arrangement. 

- The circulation of the blood in the human body is 
effected by means, in many respects, similar to those 
which produce the incessant circulation and distribution 
of water over the general surface of the earth. In the 
phenomena of each, we witness the same simplicity of 
contrivance, the same uniformity of action, the same 
circle of activity ; and both fluids in their course answer 
a variety of purposes equally interesting and important. 
By means of the blood, the different parts of the animal 
frame receive the materials for their nourishment, their 
growth, and their renovation; and this fluid, after being 
disturbed by the arteries, and after having served for the 
elaboration of the bile, the tears, the saliva, and the other 
gecretions, flows into another set of vessels called veins. 
An innumerable series of small vessels are distributed 
through the body, which collect the blood as it passes 
froma the arteries; these small vessels unite and form 
largerones, till they ultimately constitute two great trunks, 


which pour their contents into the heart, and return the: 


blood back again to the fountain from whence it flowed. 
Jn the system serving for the distribution of water, 
we see also a variety of channels, some at the surface, 
others more deeply seated; we have also lesser and 
greater streams ; streamlets collecting and conveying 
this fluid from all parts, then uniting together and form- 
ing rivers, evincing in their progress a similar system of 
activity, and preserving like the blood an incessant cir- 
culation. The constant evaporation of water from the 
surface of the earth, saturates and surcharges the super- 
incumbent atmosphere: clouds become consequently 
formed. These clouds, carried by the winds from the 
places where they originated, are attracted and arrested 
by the tops of the lofty mountains, where descending in 
the form of rain, they constitute streamlets and springs, 
like the branches of the veins, those streamlets unite into 
larger streams, which also uniting together form rivers ; 
these, after serving2 variety of purposes in the economy 
of nature, administering to the wants of animals, and 
diffiising in their course fertility and verdure, ultimately 
pour their contents into the parent ocean, from whence, 





by the combined agency of heat and of the atmosphere, 
they are again circulated and diffused. 

We shall now proceed to consider the agency which 
maintains the circulation of the blood in the human 
frame: and in reviewing this important function, 
the Heart will be found to hold the first station. It 
is not only the most elaborately constructed, but it is 
also the great central power which chiefty excites and 
preserves the motion of this fluid. As the ocean, the 
rivers, and the streams, may be said to constitute the 
arteries and veins of our globe, and as air and caloric 
are the agents which produce the circulation of the wa- 
ters; in the human body, the heart is the central organ 
which works the machinery of the circulation. And as 
we would be struck with an ingenious piece of machan- 
ism, constructed by the hand of man, we should surely 
no less admire a piece of mechanism constructed by the 
hand of the Creator. The steam-engine which raises 
water to afford to a great city an adequate supply of this 
fluid, so necessary for the wants of man, is surely less 
an object of curiosity and admiration than the engine 
which Almighty wisdom has placed in the centre of 
our bodies, which sympathises with every passion and 
emotion of the mind, which performs its allotted func- 
tions,'under all circumstances of the body, whether asleep 
or awake, at rest or in motion, and which excites the 
circulation‘of the blood through an uninterrupted circuit, 
and distributes this vital fluid to every part of our frame. 

The blood in the human body having a double circu- 
lation to perform, one through the general system, and 
the other through the lungs, it necessarily requires a 
moving power for each circulation. Accordingly, we 
find that the heart is a double engine, and that each side 
of this organ is a distinct moving power, the eft of the 
aortal, or greater circulation, through the body, the 
right of the pulmonary, or lesser circulation, through 
thelungs. As the heart receives blood by the veins and 
transmits it by the arteries, it evidently requires a 
separate chamber for each of these purposes; and, on 
inspecting it, we discover that it is furnished with the 
necessary number of cavities suitable to these duties 
which it has to perform. It has two receiving cavities 
connected with the veins, and two forcing cavities com- 
municating with the arteries. 

The human heart contains, therefore, four chambers, 
two of which are called azricles, and the other two are 
denominated ventricles. The heart, as we have already 
mentioned, is a double organ ; it is divided by means 
of a strong muscular partition into two parts, and each 
part is the engine of a distinct circulation. To enable 
it to perform this twofold duty, each side of the heart 
has an auricle and a ventricle: there is a right auricle 
and a right ventricle, and a left auricle and a left ven- 
tricle. The auricles communicate with the veins, the 
ventricles communicate both with the auricles and with 
the arteries. The auricles and ventricles are so closely 
connected together as externally to sppear as-a single 


organ, 2nd a superficial observer, on viewing the heart, 
would not suppose its structure to be so complicated ; it 
is only when anatomically examined that we discover its 
interna! construction, and are enabled to trace four 
cavities, which are separated from each other by 4 
fleshy or muscular partition. 

Each auricle has two openings ; by the one it receives 
the blood from the veins, by the other it transmits the 
blood to the corresponding vertrical. In like manne? 
each ventricle has two openings, one communicating 
with the auricle from whieh it receives the blood, the 
other cummunicating with the artery through which the 
blood, so received, is transmitted. The right auricle com- 
municates with the pulmonary veins which return the 
blood from the lungs: the /eft ventricle opens into the 
aorta which distributes the blood through the general 
system. The blood is brought back to the right auricle 
by the ven@ cava: from the right auricle it passes into 
the right ventricle, to be circulated through the lungs 
by the pulmonary artery. 

The left auricle and ventricle serve for the general or 
the greater circulation, as it is sometimes termed: the 
right auricle and ventricle are the organs for the pulmo- 
nary or lesser circulation. 

The auricles and ventricles as they have different du- 
ties to perform, have also different structures suited for 
the functions of each. The auricles being merely the 
receptacles of the blood returned by the veins, and hav- 
ing only a short passage through which to propel it in- 
to the ventricles, a slight forcing power only is required. 
Hence these cavities are merely membraneous bags, and 
are only furnished with a small portion of muscular 
fibre. The ventricles propel the blood through the 
whole arterial system ; they consequently must exert a 
very considerable force to effect this measure; and, in 
conformity to the general system of contrivance, mani- 
fested in the construction of this organ, we find that the 
ventricles are furnished with a very large proportion of 
muscular fibres, which are so arranged as to be ena- 
bled to exert the greatest action and force in the smallest 
space, and with the least loss of power; and the fleshy 
walls of these chambers contain a greater proportion of 
fibre, under a given bulk, than any other muscle in the 
body. 

The right ventricle, which transmits the blood through 
the lungs, does not require the same propelling force as 
the left ventricle, which transmits this fluid totheremotest 
parts of the body, and on examining it we find that it is 
considerably weaker than the left ventricle. 

In exploring the communiction which the ventricles 
maintain’ on ,the one side with the auricles, and on the 
other with the arteries, we witness the same, beautiful 
construction and arrangement as are evinced in every 
other part of this wonderful organ. When the ventri- 
cles receive the blood from the auricles, they contract 
and propel this fluid through the arteries. Without 





some contrivance to prevent it, the ventricles at each 
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contraction would aiso transmit part of the blood back 
again to the auricles: but on examining the passage by 
which these cavities communicate, we find it furnished 
with valves opening into the ventricle, and which like 
flood-gates open a free way to the stream in one direetion 
and then close and prevent its return. We discover 
2lso valves placed at the mouth of each artery, which 
leave a free passage for the motion of the blood from 
the auricle, through the artery, but which are so ar- 
ranged as to prevent the regurgitation of the blood into 
the ventricle on its relaxation. The two arteries and 
the two ventricles contract and expand simultaneously 
The number of contractions may be estimated on a ge- 
neral average at '75 in a minute ; the left ventricle may 
be considered to discharge about 84 ounces of blood at 
each contraction; and the total mass of blood in the 
system may be calculated at 30 Ibs. so that this fluid 
passes 552 times through the heart in the course of the 
twenty-four hours. 

When we consider the mechanism of the heart, one 
would be led to imagine that from the complexity of 
its structure, its action would be liable to continual ob- 
structions, and that from the extreme delicacy and 
minuteness of several of its parts, it would’ serve only 
for a very limited period of action. And yet this 
wonderful little engine requires no external moving 
power to excite it to motion ; it will goon for the du- 
ration of the longest life without superintendence or 
repairs; making 108,000 strokes in twenty-four hours, 
2,365,200,000.in the course of a life not extended be- 
yond the period of sixty years, having at.each stroke a 
powerful impulse to effect, and a considerable resistance 
to overcome. 








IMPORTANT AND RECENT 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW CONTINENT 
OR ISLAND. 
— 

An opinion of the existence of an An- 
tarctic Continent has prevailed ever since 
the discovery of America rendered us more 
intimately acquainted with the figure of the 
earth; nor, when all the circumstances 
that led to it are considered, can it be called 
an unreasonable opinion. ‘The vast quan- 
tity of floating ice in the higher southern 
latitudes, justly indicated its origin to be in 
fresh water rivers and lakes, at no great 
distance. And again, the immense space 
of ocean, in the southern hemisphere, in 
the absence of such a continent, led to an 
inference that that beautiful arrangement 
and disposition of land and water, so con- 
spicuous in the northern, was overlooked, 
and the equilibrium neglected in the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

These considerations led many voyagers 
to search after this Terra Incognita, and 
particularly influenced the last voyage of 

Japtain Cook. But is it not suprising 
that it should have escaped the observation 
of the circumnavigators of all nations, and 
have baffled the laborious perseverance of 





Cook himself? and that the numerous ves- 
sels (whalers and others) that have navi- 
gated the sea contiguous to such a land for 
nearly two centuries, should have remained 
in ignorance of its existence? Yet such is 
the fact; and it is equally surprising, that 
the honour of its discovery should have 
been reserved for the master of a small 
trading vessel, nearly fifty years after the 
question seemed to be set at rest by the 
unsuccessful result of Captain Cook's na- 
vigation.* 

In the absence of a more detailed narra- 
tive of thisimportant discovery, which we 





* Captain Cook first explored the Southern Oeean be- 
tween the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope and New 
Zealand ; consequently far to the east of the land now 
discovered. i Wevsaber 1773, he left New Zealand, 
and employed several weeks between 180 and 90 deg. 
west longitude, and 45 to about 72 deg. south latitude ; 
so that he never approached within 30 degrees (on the 
Antarctic circle) of the new continent. The only pas- 
sages we think it necessary to quote from him, as illns. 
trative of our present subject, are the follewing :— 


‘* In lat. 67 deg. 20 min. long. 137 deg. 12 min.” he 
says, ** while we were taking up ice, we got two of the 
ahtarctic peterels, so often mentioned, by which our con- 
jectures were confirmed of their being of the peterel 
tribe. hey are about the size of the large pigeon; the 
feathers of the head, back, and part of the upper side 
of the wings, are of a light brown; the belly and under 
side of the wings white ; the tail feathers are also white, 
but tipped with brown ; at the same time we got another 
new peterel, smaller than the former, and all of a dark 

ey plumage. We remarked that these birds were 


fuller of feathers than any we-had hitherto seen ; such 


care-has nature taken to clothe them suitably to the cli- 
mate in which they live. At the same time we saw a 
few chocolate-coleured albatrosses ; these as well as the 
peterels above-mentioned, we no where saw but among 
theice; hence, one may with reason cunjecture that 
there is land to the south. If not, J must ask where 
these birds breed? A fpustion which perhaps never 
will be determined; for hitherto we have found these 
lands, if any, cuite inaccessible. Besidees these birds, 
we saw a Very large seal, which kept playing about us 
sometime. One of our people who had been at Green- 
land, called it a sea-horse; but every one else took it for 
what I have said.” . 

Again in lat 65 deg. 42 min. long. 99 deg. 44 min. 
‘6 T now came to the resolution to proceed to the north, 
and to spend the ensuing winter within the tropic, if I 
met with no employment before I came there. I was 
now well satisfied no continent was to be found in this 
ocean, but we must lie so far to the south as to be 
wholly inaccessable on account of ice; and that if one 
should be found in the Southern Atlantic Ocean, it 
would be necessary to have the whole summer before us 
to explore it. Onthe other hand, upon a supposition 
that there is no land there, we res eg evr might have 
reached the oa of Good Hope by April, and so have 

ut an end to the expedition, so far as it related to the 

nding a continent ; which indeed was the first object 
of the voyage. But for me at this time to have quitted 
the Southern Pacific Ocean, with a good ship expressly 
sent out on discoveries, a healthy crew, and not in want 
either of stores or of provisions, would have been be- 
traying not only a want of perenne, but of judg- 
ment, in supposing the South Pacific Ocean to have been 
so well explored, that nothing remained to be done in 
it. This, however, was not my opinion ; for though I 
had proved that there was no continent but what must 
lie far to the South, there remained nevertheless room 
for very large islands in places wholly unexamined : and 
many of those which were formerly discovered, are but 
imperfectly explored, and their situations as imperfectly 
knowa. I was, besides, of opinion, that my remaining 
in this sea some time longer would be productive of 
imyprovenients ‘in-navigation and geography, as well as 
in other sciences.” 





‘presume is retarded for obvious reasons, 


resulting from the impolicy of making pre- 
mature disclosures, the following few par- 
ticulars may not only gratify curiosity, but 
will, in a great measure, we trust, counter- 
act the ill effects of garbled and incorrect 
statements, which are beginning to find their 
way into the periodical press. 


One of the evils attending mis-statements, 
in the origin of an important discovery, is, - 
that of involving the question in a labyrinth 
of contradictions, from which in after 
times, it is difficult to unravel the truth. 
In the present instance, too, as in former 
cases, a meritoriousand enterprising, though 
obscure individual, is in danger of being 
deprived of the credit he so justly deserves, 
by probably adding to his native country.a 
new source of wealth; the full worth of, 
which would only be truly known by its 
possession by a rival in commercial enter- 
prize. 

A Mr. Smith, Master of the William, of 
Blythe, in Northumberland, and trading. 
between the Rio:Plata and Chili, in endea- 
vouring to facilitate his passage round Cape’ 
Horn, last year, ran to a higher latitude 
than is usual in such voyages, and in lat. 
62 deg. 30 min. and 60 deg. west longitude, 
discovered land. As circumstances would 
notadmit of a close examination, he defer- 
red it until his return to Buenos Ayres, 
when he made such further vobservation as 
convinced him of the importance of his dis- 
covery. On making it known at Buenos 
Ayres, speculation was set on the alert, 
and the Americans at that place became 
very anxious to obtain every information 
necessary to availing themselves of a dis- 
covery, which they saw was pregnant with 
vast benefit to a commercial people. Cap- 
tain Smith was however too much of an 
Englishman to assist their speculations, by 
affording them that knowledge of his secret 
which it was so necessary for them to pos- 
sess; and was determined that his native 
country only should enjoy the advantages 
of his discovery ; and on his return voyage 
to Valparaiso, in February last, he devoted 
as much time to the developement of it as 
was consistent with his primary object, a 
safe and successful voyage. 


He ran in awestward direction along the 
coasts, either of a continent or numerous 
islands, for two or three hundred miles, 
forming large bays, and abounding with 
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the spermaceti whale, seals, &c. He took 
numerous soundings and bearings, draughts, 
and charts of the coast; and, in short, did 
every thing the most experienced navigator, 
despatched purposely for the object of 
making a survey, could do. He even landed, 
and in the usual manner took possession of 
the country for his sovereign, and named 
his acquisition, ‘“‘ New South Shetland.” 
The climate was temperate, the coast moun- 
tainous, apparently uninhabited, but not 
destitute of vegetation, as firs and pines 
were observable in many places ; in short, 
the country had upon the whole the appear- 
ance of the coast of Norway. After having 
satisfied himself with every particular that 
time and circumstances permitted him to 
examine, he bore away to the North, and 
pursued his voyage. 

On his arrival at Valparaiso, he commu- 
nicated his discovery to Captain Sheriff, of 
H. M. S. Andromache, who happened to be 
there. Captain S. immediately felt the im- 
portance of the comraunication, and lost 
not a moment in making every arrangement 
for following it up; he immediately des- 
patched the William, with officers from the 
Andromache: and in this stage the last 
letter from Chili left the expedition with 
the most sanguine expectation of success, 
and ultimate advantages resulting from it: 
and, if we are correctly informed, a fully 
detailed narrative has been forwarded to 
Government. 

On taking a cursory view of the charts of 
the Southern Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
it will be seen, that though Captain Cook 
penetrated to a much higher latitude, and 
consequently drew his conclusion from ob- 
serving nothing but vast mountains of ice, 
it will be seen also that his meridian was 
4.5 deg. further to the west of New South 
Shetland, leaving a vast space unexplored 
on the parallel of 62 deg. between that and 
Sandwich Land, in longitude about 28 deg. 
west. He again made 67 deg. or there- 
abouts, but in longitude 137 to 147 deg. 
west. Perouse ascended no higher than 
60 deg. 30 min.; Vancouver about 55 deg.; 
other navigators passing the Straights of 
Magellan and Le Maire; and most of them 
passing as close to Cape Horn as possible, in 
order, as they thought to shorten the pas- 
sage to the Pacific, are circumstances that 
reasonably account for the protracted pe- 
riod to which so important a discovery has 
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— 
“* Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WorTrTon. 
MAD DOGS. 
—_ 


3 There is no species of panic which spreads 
through the community with such rapidity, and 
bears with it such terrors, as the dread of Mad 
Dogs. The approach of an invading army could 
scarcely inspire more terror than that excited by 
a poor half-starved animal, driven frantic by 
famine, and goaded to desperation by every spe- 
cies of provocation and cruelty. 

Goldsmith has treated this subject with so much 
humour, that we shall make no apology for the 
following extract, which could not appear at a 
more seasonable time. 


Essay. 


 Indulgent nature seems to have exempted this 
island from many of those epidemic evils which are 
so fatal in other parts of the world. A want of rain 
for a few days beyond the expected season, in some 
parts of the glohe, spreads famine, desolation, and 
terror over the whole country; -but, in this fortunate 
land of Britain, the iuhabitant courts health in every 
breeze, and the busbandman ever suws in joyful ex- 
pectation. 

“ But though the nation be exempt from real 
evils, it is not more happy on this account than 
others. The pegple are afflicted, it is true, with 
neither famine nor pestilence; but then there is a 
disorder peculiar to the country, which, every sea- 
son, makes strange ravages among them ; it spreads 
with pestilential rapidity, and infects almost every 
rauk of people ; and what is still more strange, the 
natives have no name for this peculiar malady, 
though well known to foreign physicians by the ap- 
pellation of Epidemic Terror. 

% A season is never known to pass, in which the 
people are not visited by this cruel calamity, io one 
shape or another, seemingly different, though ever 
the same; one year it issuvs from a baker’s shop in 
the shape of a sixpenny loaf, the next it has the ap- 
pearance of a comet with a fiery tail, the third it 
threatens like a flat-bottomed boat, and the fourth 
it carries consternation in the bite of a mad dog. 
The people, when once infected, luse their relish for 
happiness, saunter about with looks of despondence, 
ask after the calamities of the day, aud receive no 
comfort but in heightening each other’s distress, 
It is insignificant how remote or near, how weak or 
powerful the object of terror may be, when once they 
resolve tu fright aud be frighted; the merest tri- 
fles sow consternation and dismay; each propor- 
tions his fears, not to the ebject, but to the dread 
he discovers in the countenances of others; fur, when 
once the fermentation is begun, it goes on of itself; 
though the original cause be discontinued which 
first set it in motion. 

% A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror 
which now prevails, and the whole nation is at pre- 
sent actually groaning under the malignity of its 
influence, The people sally from their houses with 
that circumspection which is prudent in such as 
expect a mad dog at every turving. The physician 
publishes his prescription, the beadle prepares his 
halter, and a few of unusual bravery arm them- 
selves with boots and buff gloves, in order to face 
the enemy'if he should offer to attack them. In 
short, the whole people stand bravely upon their 
defence, aud seem, by their present spirit, to show 





been delayed.— Lit. Gazette. 


a resolution of not being tamely bit by mad dogs 
any longer. 


‘Their manner of knowing whether a dog be 
mad or noi, somewhat resembles the ancient Gothic 
custom of trying witches. The old woman sus- 
pected, was tied hand and foot, and thrown into the 
water. If she swam, then she was instantly carried 
off to be burnt for a witch; if she sunk, then in- 
deed she was acquitted of the charge, but drowned 
in the experiment. In the same manner a crowd 
gather round a dog suspected of madness, and they 
begin by teasing the devoted animal on every side. 
If he attempts to stand on the defensive, and 
bite, then he is unanimously found guilty, for ‘A 
mad dog always snaps at every thing.’ If, on the 
contrary, he strives to escape by running away, then 
he can expect no compassion, fur ‘ mad dogs always 
run straight forward before them,’ 

“It is pleasant enough for a neutral being like 
me, whu has no share in those ideal calamities, to 
mark the stages of this national disease. The terror 
at first freely enters with a disregarded story of a 
little dog that had gone through a neighbouring 
village, which was thought to be mad by several who 
had seen him. The next account comes, that a 
mastiff ran through a certain town, and had bit five 
geese, which immediately ran mad, foamed at the 
bill, and died in great agenies soon after. Then 
comes an affecting history of a little boy bit in the 
leg, and gone down to be dipped in the salt water. 
When the people have sufficiently shuddered at 
that, they are next congealed with a frightful 
account of a man who was said lately to have died 
from a bite he had received some years before. This 
relation only prepares the way for another still more 
hideous; as, how the master of a family, with seven 
small children, were all bit by a mad lap dog; and 
how the poor father first perceived the infection, by 
calling for a draught of water, where he saw the 
lap-dog swimming in the cup. 

‘When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every 
morning comes loaded with some new disaster. As 
in stories of ghosts each loves to hear the account, 
though it only serves to make him uneasy ; so, here, 
each listens with eagerness, and adds to the tidings 
with new circumstances of peculiar horror. A lady, 
for instance, in the country, of very weak nerves, 
has been frighted by the barking of a dog! and this, 
alas! too frequently happens. The story soon is 
improved, and spreads, that a mad dog had frighted 
a lady of distinction. These circumstances begin 
to grow terrible befure they have reached the neigh- 
bouring village, and there the report is, that a lady 
of quality was bit by a mad mastif. This account 
every moment gathers new strength, and grows 
more dismal as it approaches the capital; aud, by 
the time it has arrived in town, the lady is described 
with wild eyes, foaming mouth, running mad upon 
all four, barkisg like a dog, biting her servants, and 
at last smothered between two beds, by the advice 
of her doctors; while the mad mastiff is, in the 
mean time, ranging the whole country over, slaver- 
ing at the mouth, and seeking whom he may devour. 

“ My landlady, a good-natured woman, buta little 
credulous, waked me some mornings ago, before 
the usual hour, with horror and astonishment in 
her looks, She desired me, if I had any regard for 
my safety, to keep within; fur, a few days ago, so 
dismal an accident.bad happened, as to put all the 
world upon their guard. A mad dog, down in the 
country, she assured me, had bit a farmer, who soon 
becoming mad, ran into bis own yard, and bit a fine 
brindled cow: the cow quickly became as mad as 
the man, began to foam at the mouth, and raising 
herself up, walked about on her hind legs, some- 
times barking like a dog, and sometimes attempting 
to talk like the farmer. Upon examining the 
grounds of this stury, I found my landlady had it 
from one neighbour, who bad it from another neigh. 
bour, who heard it from very good authority. 

“ Were most stories of this nature. well examined, 
it would be found that numbers of such as have b: en 
said to suffer, were nu way injured; and that of 
those who have been actually bitten, not one ina 





hundred was bit by a mad dug. Such accounts in 
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1, therefore, ouly to serve to make the people 
iniserable by false terrors, and sometimes fright the 
patient into actual frenzy, by creating those very 
symptoms they pretend to depl i 
"6 But even allowing three or four to die in a sea- 
son, Of this terrible death (and four is probably too 
large a concession) yet still it is not considered bow 
many are preserved in their health and in their pro- 

ty by this devoted animal's services. The mid- 
night robber is kept at a distance; the insidious 
thief is often detected ; the healthful chace repairs 
many a worn constitution; and the poor man finds 
iu his dog a willing assistant, eager to lessen his toil, 
and content with the smallest retribution. 

“4 A dog,’ says one of the English poets, ¢ is an 
honest creature, and I ama friend to dogs.’ Of all 
the {beasts that graze the lawn, or hunt the forest, 
a dog is the only animal that, leaving his fellows, 
attempts to cultivate the friendship of man; to man 
he looks, in all his necessities, with a speaking eye, 
for assistance ; exerts, for him, all the little services 
in his power, with cheerfulness and pleasure; for 
him bears famine and fatigue, with patience and re- 
siguation : no injuries can abate his fidelity; no 
distress induce him to forsake his benefactor; studi- 
ous to please, and fearing to offend, he is still an | 
humble stedfast dependent; and in him, alone, 
fawning is not flattary. How unkind, then, to tor- 
ture this faithful creature, who has left the forest to 
claim the protection of man! How ungrateful a 
return to the trusty animal for all its services‘” 














Poetry. 
WRITTEN BY HER LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 
; THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 
—— 
Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I daugh’d and dano’d, I talk’d and sung; 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dream'd not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 
Oh! then, in those bright hours of glee, 
I thought the world was made for me. 
But when the hour of trial came, 
And sickness shook my trembling frame ; 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
And I could sing and dance no more ; 
Ah! then, I thought, how sad ’twould be, 
Were this world only made for me. 
nen ers a oes me cena ee 
The following elegant Stanzas were com by a 


Student at Edinburgh, in a dream, after having 
vainly attempted something similar the day before. 


Oh! may returning light, 
Banish the mental night 

Which shrouds our King. 
May one bright parting beam 
Q’er his calm ev’ning gleam, 
Chasing the troublous dream 

Which shrouds our King. 
Oh! may he yet rejoice, 
And hear his people’s voice 

Salute their King. 

May to him yet be shown 
The tyrant’s race o’erthrown,- 
While triumph gilds the throne 





| Rook’s Pawn in s1x Moves, or with the Knight’s Pawn 
| in FIVE Moves. 





Of George out King. 


A POETIC LIST OF PREPOSITIONS, 
(Including all of them.) 
—>_— 

Along, among, above, about, 
Against, amongst, concerning out, 
After, at, behind, before, 
Below, beneath, beside, and for, | 
Besides, between, betwixt, and by, i 
Beyond, off, unto, over, nigh, 
During, from, within, and, through, 
For, near, since, of, in, into, 
Till, to, with, without, upon, 
Until, under, toward, on, 

Fn m3 cs aes em nami mone 
EPITAPH ON MR. EDWARD DEATH. | 


— 
Death levels all, both high and low, 
Without regard to stations : 
Yet why complain, 
If we are slain ? 
For here lies one, at least, to show, 5 
He kills his own relations. ; 
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SOLUTION. 

BLACK. 
1 Pawn ....7--4 
2 King ....7—3 
3 Pawn ....7—2 
4 King ....7—8 
5 Pawn 7—1 Queens 


WHITE. 

1 Pawn ....7—-4 

2 Knight ....6—g 

3 Pawn ....8=—5 | 

4 Knight ....7—6-4- 

5 Pawn ....8—6 

6 Pawn ....8—7-4-Mate. 

oR, 
1 Kiog .,..7—8 
2 King ....8—8 
3 King ....7—8 


1 Pawn ....7—4 
2 Pawn ....7—5 
3 Pawn occ I 6 


[From a Correspondest.] 
ie 
‘CHE THIRD DAY COM&S A FROST ;” 
oR, 
HENRY AND HELEN. 
—— ie 
% Now the soft hour 
* Of walking comes: for him who lonely loves 
* To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
6 With Nature.” 
Cojus fato erepta Creiisa. 
—— 


I do love a solitary summer’s evening ramble. Let 
me recount some few of the thousand charms which 


| take the prisoned soul during such a ramble, and “ Jap 


it in Elysium.” If the peripatetic sallies forth (as it 


| haps with me when I thus recreate) from the noise and 

| smoke of the busy haunts of men; the first sensation 

] of delight, which gladdens his heart, is the stillness, 

} the freshness of the air. How eagerly does he snuff it. 

up while a kind yg i ever and anon wafts it to 
m 


»mingled with the fragrance of the hayfield or the 


| boneysuckle. His eye then begins to expatiatelovingly 
| o’er all the fair profusion of ‘ Glory in the Grass,” of 
i] ** Splendour in the Flower.” O’'er the chaos of witching 
] attitudes, in which the enchantress Nature courts his 
| wooing. How tranquilly does that eye repose on the 


verdant bosom of the new-shorn mead, where the 
golden beams of the sleepy sun are stealing slily through 
some umbrageous mass of foliage. Hist! how lul- 
lingly hums in his ear the careless song of the fickle 
Bee, that gay female Lothario! ranging from flower 
to flower, and rifling from each their sweetest kisses. 
As he travels onward, he falls in with some silver- 
haired rustic sire, who, with his brawny sons, is slowly 
plodding homeward from his daily toil. With them 
is high converse holden on topics of agricultural eru- 
dition, until they reach the ancient grange peering forth 
from behind a state belt of venerable i See the 
good dame, perched on the white paling, carefully folds 
up the knitting which her fingers had been thriftily 

ying, and hastens 'down to welcome their return. 
That half-scolding smile af welcome assures her hungry 
bairns that their supper has been sometime in readi- 
ness. Perchance it be Saturday night, andthen, may- 
hap, the black-eyed milk-maid, as she trips along, mis- 
chievously asks, ‘* Where’s Will?” Will had stolen 
away, to pay his weekly homage to some village belle. 
Merrily does the joke ring round at the e of the 
absent amorous swain. The rambler will return the 
courteous “ Good night” of this merry-hearted group, 
most cordially. He will tarry ere he pass the uncouth 
bridge across the ripling brook. He will lean on its 
ivy-mantled railing; and as he gazes wistfully on that 
abode of peace, the first impulse of his heart will be to 
exclaim, ** Oh! that for me some home like this would 
smile !”’ 

The path leads through the pasture hey, where the 
sleek herd are browsing luxuriantly. Reckless is the 
stoical cow of his intrusion; she ceases not her rumi- 
nation, tt just lazily turns round her honest front to 
stare at him with the sauciest nonchalaree. 

‘¢ Now is the pleasant time.” 

“ The cool, the silent, save where silence yields” to 
the mournful whispers of the night-breeze, which 
floats along the trees tremulously, as though it were 
*¢ Joth to disturb what heav’n hath hushed to peace.” 

How solemn is that dead stiliness ! How awful the 
dim, religious twilight, which now is “ shadowing 
fair the face of things.” The facization is camsum;> 
mate. All these varied spells harmoniously combine 
in plunging the “-wanderer of the night” into a delici- 
ous melancholy reverie: henceforth he strolls, regard- 
less whither, “in heart-thrilling meditation lost.” 
Away,away; Fancy speeds her flight: yet have I often 
noted, that at such a sober hour as this, even Fancy 
will bind her wings with a cypress wreath, and loves 
better to hover nigh the pale lustre of Memory’s “ re- 
flected light,” than to pierce those dazzling realms of 
“ untried being,” which allure her morning aspirations. 
Oh ! how softly, at such.an hour as this, doth the me- 
mory of the sorrows which are past fall upon the soul! 
Who hath notsome such sorrow garnered in his*heart 
of hearts?” some tie of Jove or of friendship, broken 
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by the ruthless grasp of death? Little do] envy that 
man who knows not the luxury of brooding over the 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








——_ 


rief which time has indeed assuaged, but not with a 
ethean balm. I will tell you what seldom fails, at 
such an hour as this, to come athwart my lonely 
nings; "tis a simple tale, but a sad reality of woe. 

I have a friend who has been dear to me ever since 
my boyhood. Were you to see him you would augur, 
from the native dignaty of his mein, that he was born 
for sway amongst men. Itis not so: there is some- 
thing so noble in his nature, that he can neither stoop 
to those paltry meannesses, nor feign a relish for those 
insipid follies, which are two indispensible requisites in 
ehecharacter of him who would shine a meteor of the 
world. Destiny has, it is true, placed him on the stage 
of busy life, and he can act his part on it even with 
applause. But his soul is not there; it loves to take 
refuge in the more congenial sphere of literary or do- 
mestic retirement. 

From his youth upward he loved unchangeably one 
who was in every way worthy of his most devoted 
love. Can I say more in her praise? Spirit of his 
sainted Helen, if thou heardest me thou wouldst 
proudly answer, ‘tNo!” Yet could I prate eternally of 
the charms of that lovely one. She was so unaffectedly 
graceful in her form; so charming in her every fea- 
ture. But her eyes: there the facination lurked. I 
never shall forget those lovely eyes; her soul was, in 
eruth, purely imaged in them. They would now and 
then sparkle with the most delicate vivacity ; but their 
wonted tinge was an expression of such softness, that 
he who looked on them would feel a divine calm se- 
rening all bis ruffled thoughts ; like as we feel wheu 
‘we gaze on the azure vault of the cloudless heaven. 
I have seen Henry gaze on those eyes, until the big 
tears trickled down his cheeks, in the very ecstacy of 
love. 

Fortune frouned on their dawning flame; and a 
stern, ambitious father forbade theirintercourse. But 
the flame only gathered vigour from this cheek ; and it 
was mot very long ere the honourable industry of 
Henry won the favour of fortune, and that father’s 
blessing on their union. I had been their confidant ; 
and, perhaps, had, in some measure, hastened this 

‘happy consummation. Their gratitude was boundless 
well do I remember how they welcomed me in their 
little Paradise of Love, the first visit I paid them after 
their marriage. Helen’s eyes were as eloquent as 
Henry's words. ‘* See how happy we are, all this we 
oweto you.” My heart was full of joy to overflow- 


ing. 

Swiftly flitted a few halcyon years: time did not 
Jessen even the ardour of their love, but linked it to the 
most perfect esteem. “ Each was to each a dearer 
self.” Helen was quite an enthusiast in conjugal affee- 
tien. She would watch the very looks of Henry when 
he returned home from that business which procured 
for them more than an elegant sufficiency ; and if she 
espied a dark cloud lowering on his brow, she did not, 
she could not, as I have seen some wives do, seek to 
dispel it by flippant dalliance. No! Helen could not 
puton the mask of levity when her ag was sad. 
She would cast on him a kind inquiring glance, and 
when he had told what harrassed him, she would re- 
ward his confidence with such serious sympathy, and 
yet allthe while sooth his care so winningly, that he 
would soon clasp her in his arms, and be all her own 
again. Meanwhile their home was enlivened by a 
noble little hero (whom they had named ‘Lityrus in 
honour of me his godfather); and a cherub of a girl, 
who promised to be decked with all her mother’s 
graces. Ob, how we all doted on these sweet babes! 


Hitherto had heaven smiled approvingly, and show- 
ered its richest bounties on this virtuous pair. It was 
fated they should now exchange this earthly bliss for 
an immortal reward hereafter. Heaven had, in its 
wisdom, doomed that the sacrifice of that bliss should 
teach a sinning world how frail is the purest happiness 
on earth? should warn presumptuous man that the 
icy hand of death nips alike the bud of goodliest pro- 
mise, and the leaf that is searest.. 

The little girl could just lisp, “* Papa,” which her 
mamma had sanght her; being fondly anxious that it 
should be the first word her child should learn to utter, 
when Helen’s good old mother sickened and died.—In 
discharging too zealously the last duties of filial affec- 
tion, Helen neglected her own precious health, she 
took cold,,and from thenceforth death marked her as 
his victim. A consumption preyed quickly on her 
vital frame. ‘The aid of medicine, the prayers of the 

nized. Henry, were all vain ; heaven had willed her 


on the verge of dissolution ; yet a little while, and she 
will hold communion with kindred angels; to see the 
rose of struggting life on that cheek fading fast, very 
fast, into the pale lily of death ; to see the light of 
those eyes waning, waning into the darkness of the 
tomb ; above all to see the sufferer so meeklyfresigned, 
so full of pious hope; only anxious to cheer the bro- 
ken spirit of her wretched husband: only anxious to 
give the last tokens of a mother’s love to her little 
innocents, sporting around her, all unconscious what 
death could do. 


Late one evening, Henry sent to tell me that Helen 
wished to see me: I delayed not in obeying the sum- 
mons. During my walk, | felt my spirits unusually 
depressed ; this J attributed to the languor of the air, 
for it was the close of a very sultry summer's day, and 
the sky was glooming from excess of heat. But as I 
ne through the wood which sequesters the ancient 

all where my friends dwelt, my heart beat so strangely, 
that I could have sworn some evil was impending. I 
fancied the wonted silence of that vesper hour could 
enly be the stillness which attends the ravage of death; 
even the two weeping willows on the lawn seemed to 
droop more mournfully than ever before. I knocked 
softly at the venerable oak door: no one appeared. 
How my hand trembled as I raised the knocker a 
second time! The door was opened. To my quick 
inquiry, ‘* How is your mistress, John?” the old ser- 
ving man shook his head too significantly, and only 
said, ‘* She has been asking for you, sir.” I rushed up 
stairs to the sick chamber. What an appalling scence 
was there! At one end of the room a group of weep- 
ing domestics. A tear was elstening, too, in the eye 
of the worthy physician; for custom had not brazed his 
heart proof to such a scene. On the bed of their dying 
mother her children were weeping bitterly (they knew 
not why) in terror rather than in sorrow. Henry 
could not weep: he stood bending over his expiring 
wife in the stuper of despair ; yet tremblingly alive, did 
she but move. {drew nigh the couch. Helen smiled 
on me. Oh! that smile! never, never will it be for- 
gotten. Shetook my hand; oh! the thrill of that cold’ 
touch! she placed it in Henry’s, and said, * Be to 
each other always as you ever have been. I go, be- 
loved Henry, I go. Grieve not, but rather be grateful, 
that a merciful Heaven hath spared you to teach our 
children that religion which can sooth even my 
pangs in parting from you and my little ones. Let 
me kiss my dear babes for the last time.” I raised 
them in my arms to receive that holy kiss. ‘ Pro-. 
mise me,” she continued with energy, ‘that you 
will subdue your grief, that you will live for the sake 
of these little ones.” ‘I will, I will,” burst from 
Henry coneulsively. ‘* Heaven bless you and them. 
Father of Heaven, I die content, forthy dear Son’s sake.” 
Here her voice faltered, and we only knew from the 
motion of her lips that she was in prayer. Presently 
that motion became feebler and feebler, and soon ceased 
altogether ; so gently had her spirit flown, that we could 
not believe, for many minutes, that it was gone for 
ever. 


When Dr. Row==p dsolemnly, ‘‘She isdead,” 
Henry lifted up his eyes, all glaring with a terrific wild- 
ness, and exclaimed, with an hysteric laugh, ‘* Dead ? 
Dead? No,no,no!” He then resumed his gaze on 
the wreck of the shrine where he had treasured up his 
heart. Needs must that heart be scathed by the fell 
blast which had leveled that shrine with the dust. 
From thet time he spoke not, he wept not, bis anguish 
could find no vent; so insensible was he on what he 
gazed, that he suffered meto lead him whither I listed. 
For two nights and almost two days, I was fearful his 
mind was overthrown. ‘Towards the close of the se- 
cond day, I was mournfully regarding his fallen state, 
when little Tityrus and his sister rushed into the room, 
sobbing as if their hearts would break. Tityrus ran 
up to his father, pulled him by the coat, imploringly, 
and cried, ** Papa naughty man has brought a big box 
to carry mamma away in; he sha‘nt take her away; 
don’t let him, papa.” His papa heeded not, and it 
was not until the boy had ated again his tale of 
woe, that he hearkened to it. That appeal could not 
but touch his gentler feelings. He clasped his darling 
to his heart, his little Helen too, his unly Helen now, 
and deluged them with an ocean of tears. Those 
burning tears were the healing dew of Heaven to his 
wounded spirit. I did not neglect the opportunity to 
remind him of his promise, pledged to his dying 
Helen, that he would live for the sake of her little 





Nothing could be more dignified than the manly com. 
posure which beamed on his countenance the next 
morning. He squoze my hand energetically, and told 
me that his struggle with his wayward passions durin 
the night had been severe, but reason and religion ha 
aided his efforts to master them, and for the future he 
trusted he should bow with befitting submission to 
the decree of an allwise Providence. 

Nobly has he kept this Christian resolve; not that 
the waters of affliction have abated one jot in fresh- 
ness, but they glide now ina more gentle current, 
flowing on, and, as they flow, diffusing the most 
delicious verdure over the dreariest spots of life. 
Perhaps the scorner will sneer at his fond devices to 
hallow the memory of her who is now his tutelar 
angel, The music room, the pensive grove, where 
their happiest hours were passed together, he hath con- 
secrated to the remembrance of those hours. A por- 
tion of each day is set apart to meditation in that 
room, that grove, or on the green turf ’neath which 
his buried love lies ; for it.was one of his phantasies to 
spurn the idea that a cold stone should press heavy on 
that heart which was once so warm, Often does he 
assure me, that the hours which he thus spends are not 
only the most delightful, but also the most instructive 
of his existence. ‘They nerve him to tread cheerfully 
the rugged paths of duty, for they reach bim that these 
paths will lead to the eternal embrace of his Helen. 
What churl would deny him this harmless, this holy 
solace? Yet this is what 


‘Men of interest deem Romance.” 
TITYRUS QUILLET. 
Liverpool, August 3, 1820. 
Sn an en nd 
[F-om a Correspondent.} 


— 
A HINT TO THE FAIR. 


On the Journals of the Medical Society in Paris . 
the following case stands recorded :— 

A most promising young mau fell most despe- 

rately in love with a fine lady; just as it will now 
and then happen in other countries. The beloved 
was not at first unusually cruel, and both wandered 
for some time undisturbed on the rosy path of mu- 
tual affection: but Heaven knows what demon got 
betwixt them ; they quarrelled and could not be re- 
conciled. 
The youth, indeed, left nothing untried; and, as 
they were not yet married, he thought it of course 
his duty to be the most active : he was not discou- 
raged by a first or second fruitless attempt, but even 
risked a third and a fourth, which were equally un- 
successful; Priucess Flint was not to be moved by 
any thing. 

Once more, however, he tried the whule force of 
love, by surprising his cruel charmer on a solitary 
walk; hefell at her feet, and there he sighed and 
wept, and wept and sighed again: all in vain.— 
Suddenly his love changed into fury ; but, still ve- 
nerating the fair barbarian, he turned his rage merely 
against himself, and bit, half senseless, in the middle 
finger of his own hand: on the foHowing day, not 
only the finger, but the hand and the whole arm 
were swollen; he suffered indescribably, and the 
pain soon mounted to the head: he became deliri- 
ous, had trances, convulsions, and, in short showed 
all the symptoms of hydrophobia ; he refused every 
nourishment, offered to bite the bystanders, and diéd 
on the fourth day, in the utmost agony. 

It is to be hoped, that the fair ones will take warn- 
ing at this awful example, and that after bestowing 
a sympathetic tear on the unhappy sufferer, they 
will firmly resolve, never to let it come so far that 
any lover of theirs should be induced to bite his 
finger. 

Professional men have of late gone very far, in 
finding out a remedy for regular madness; but who 
can foresee to what such an irregular offspring 











ones. He heard me with deep attention. Indeed, 





death. Oh! ie was a heart-rending, an awful sight, to 
see one 60 good, so beauteous, and so young, lingering 


from the auspicious hour he was quite himself again. 


might lead, when the very parent acts already in 
such an unaccountable manner? 
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XANTIPPE. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


For upwards of two thousand years has poor Xan- 
tippe been held up in this wicked world as the patrern 
of, a bad wife, and her name has become proverbial as 
such: but it is never too late to vindicate the character 
of one who has been calumniated, and we are fully 
authorized to think 8o on consideration of the follow- 
ing facts. She was of an honest, but not wealthy fa- 
mily in Athens, and Socrates married her without a 
dowry. Itis not nace of 9 to expatiate on his pug- 
nose or his little grey eyes, for although Plato does cer- 
tainly not draw a very flattering porcrait of the philo- 
sopher, it is, after all,only the moral phytiogoomy, 
which decides in the married state, and which rves 
attention. 

Socrates strolled about in the streets from morning 
till night, stopping all the passengers, and pursuing the 
very mechanics into their shops, for the sake of telling 
them that they were aset of ignorant people, and when 
any one dared to dispute his words, he called him « 
blockhead, demonstrating and fighting all the while 
with his hands in the most ridiculous manner, occa- 
sionally tearing his hair, when agitating an important 
question. His disciples admired all this: but by others 
he was laughed at, and despised, nay, kicked now and 
then; ard in such cases would quietly assure them, 
that he minded it no more than the kicking of an ass. 

It is but natural to suppose, that such philosophical 
pastimes could not much amuse a lady.of spirit; and a 
woman who has got sucha husband, may well be 
allowed to show a little bad humour : but as soon as 
she became angry, he looked down upon her with con- 
tempt, and even provoked her through many satirical 
remarks. Xahtippe was not very fond of show; but 
she possessed good manners, and very properly main- 
tained, that one should either invite no friends, or else 
receive them decently ; and what can be more reason- 
able? Yet Socrates invited once several Atheniens of 
distinction, and paar hardly as much as would 
have served one third of the company, besides getting 
provisions of the most ordinary kind. His wife said 
of course, that it would noi do; but her philosophical 
husband replied very drily, that if his guests were 
moderate there would be enough, and if they were 
not, he cared nothing about them. Had not the wo- 
man a right to say, in this case. that he should have 
inquired into their appetites and dispositions before he 
invited them. 

It is true that Xantippe laboured under a trifling de- 
fect of nature, viz.: hervoice was none of the sweetest ; 
but did this entitle her ungalant spouse to compare her 
to a goose, and to say, that just as geese were kept 
for the sake of their eggs, so he suffered her cackling 
for the sake of her children? Would any lady put up 
with such usage? Oris it not very clear that she was 
more sinned against than sinning 

In the mean time, her case cannot serve as a prece- 
dent in justification of modern shrews ; because it is 
well known, that now-a-days husbands are never in 
the wrong ; and that philosophers in particular, are now 
acting on infallible principles. 
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HEN versus RAT. 
—<=— 


A battle of an extraordinary and unprecedented na- 
ture took place, lately, in the house of Mr. Collins, a 
respectable inkeeper at Naul, Ireland. The parties 
concerned were, a hen of the game species, and a rat of 
the middle size. The hen, in an accidental peram- 
bulation round a spacious room, accompanied by an 
only chicken, the only surviving offspring-of a nume- 
rous brood, was roused to madness by an unprovoked 
attack. made by voracious, cowardly rat, on her un- 
suspecting, chirping companion, The shrieks of the 
beloved captive, whilst dragging away by the enemy, 
excited every maternal feeling in the affectionate bo- 
som of the feathered dame; she flew at the corner 
whence the alarm arose, seized the lurking enemy by 
the neck, writhed him about the room, put out one of 
hiseyesin the engagement, and so fatigued her opponent 
hy repeated attacks of spur and bill, that in the space 
of about twelve minutes, during which time the con- 
flict lasted, she put a final period to the nocturnal in- 
vader’s existance; nimbly turned round in wild tri- 
umphant distraction to her palpitating nestling, and 
bugged it in her victorious bosom, 


Correspondence. 


THEATRICAL COINCIDENCES. 


(Continued from our former Numbers. ) 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
— i 


You must know, Sir, that I am very fond of reading 
to ~~ family, while at tea, those interesting paragraphs 
which occur in most of the periodical publications of the 
resent day, and I never omit the theatrical, of which 
am very fond, but more particularly of local ones, as 
more i diately i ing, for perhaps they are treat- 
ing of the merits or defects of some piece I and my 
family have witnessed, which serves to bring the subject 
a pes us, and to promote conversation, of 
which tend to on the time very agreeable, so that 
I hope you will not prevent us some future hours’ con- 
versation by withholding those interesting topics. 

I once saw. in a ostatagl publication, an interesting 
way of appropriating the names of Farces, to the names 
of a certain number of Plays, which were mentioned ; 
as for instance, The Iron Chest was given, to which was 
fixed the farce of The Padlock, which certainly bears a 

eat analogy to the Iron Chest. I immediately intro- 

uced the plan «t my own table, and from the diversion 
it has afforded me, I am highly pleased with it. ! will 
give you a short sketch of a theatrical conversation, 
which took cme’ at my house the other evening. Hav- 
ing a few friends to tea, among w were a cynical 
old bachelor, a thin old maid, a fat widow, and a young 
lady and gentleman, who entertain a strong portialy 
for each other ; paganr | rather sanguine though modest, 
and the gentleman rather witty though slow. My wife, 
who scarcely ever says any thing without maturely 
thinking on it, and myself, whom you may call what 
you please. I introduced my theatrical list, and the 
company being 5 perfectly well-acquainted with the 
» | commenced with The World. Botheration, said 
the old bachelor. Well, said I, then a Cure for the 
Heart-ache. The Wedding Day, said the young lady, 
looking rather significantly across the table at the young 
gentleman. The Old Bachelor, begging my friend’s 
lon, who sat opposite me. Zhe Dead Alive, said the 
at widow, which was the first time I knew she enter- 
tained a partiality for my friend.— The Travellers. Not 
at home said the widow. again. I should think you were, 
said the old bachelor, retorting.— The Man of the World 
The Citizen, said the young gentlemen, who seemed to be 
waiting for an opportunity. Rather The Liar, said the 
old bachelor, feelingly, having lately lost £200, which 
he lent toa gentleman of the ton, on no other securit 
than the gentleman’s honour.-——-7he School for Scandal. 
The Boarding House, said the old maid.— Much ado 
about Nothing. Three Weeks after Marriage, said the 
widow, looking at theold bachelor. It shan’t be so with 
me, said the old gentleman.—Hob -Roy, said I. The 
Falls of Clyde, said the sous, tleman.— Man and 
Wife. Matrimony ! exclaimed the widow.—The Rival 
Queens. The Devil to Pay to be sure, said the old 
bachelor.— Who wants a Guinea? The poor Soldier, 
said the young gentleman; they’ve had enow, ’od rot 
*em, said the old one.—The Suldicr’s Daughter. My 
Grandmother, said the antiquated lady.—7'he poor Gen- 
tleman. Raising the Wind, said the young gentleman. 
Likely enough, said the old batchelor.— Thirty thousand. 
The Prize, said the widow —The Honey-moon. A Day 
after the Wedding, said the old lady. Nay, it mostly 
ehds on the Wedding duy, said the old bachelor.—As 
I had not given the young lady an opportunity of speak- 
ing for some time, I gave The Kiss. Animal Magnet- 
ism, said the young gentleman.—J would rather call it 
The agreeable wry ame said the young lady, looking 
very earnestly at the young qustlemnie aitdone Shore. 
The fair Penitent, said the young lady again. But I 
here reminded her, I must have a Farce, for this reason, 
such a coincidence never took place ina playbill. Well, 
The Child of Nature, said the widow, for I like to have 
a fellow-feeling for my sex.—The provoked Husband. 
The Deuce is in him, said the fat widow again.—The 
Way to get married. Trip to Scotland, said the young 
ntleman.—As you like it. Try again, said the young 
ly, very quickly.— Wives as they were. - Modern An- 
tiques, said the old bachelor.— The Way to grow rich. 
Tis all a Farce, said the cynical old gentleman, while 








than my limits will permit me to detail. Then, at last 
by the way of winding up, I gave The constant Couple, 
ell, said my wife, I think that’s My Spouse and I.— 
Thus Sir, we amused, ourselves till Past Ten o’Clock, 
at which time we broke up. 
_ Hf, Sir, any of your readers feel inclined, I here sub. 
join a list, to be answered in the Kalcidoscope on the 
next day of publication. . 
1. Speed the Plough—2. The Country Girl.—s. The 
Foundling of the Forest.—4. Smiles and Tears.— 
5. The Wheel of fortune.—6. Romeo and Juliet. 
Zz The fet er The Castle Spectre.—9. Bel 
isarius.—10. The Mirror.—11. She stoops to conquer. 
12. The Curfew. a : 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
CHARLES DANGLE. 
Liverpool, Aug. 4, 1820 








GAME OF COINCIDENCES. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—The following Farces think will correspond 
as answers to the Plays mentioned in your last weck’s 
Kaleidoscope :— . 
No. 1 answers to The Broken Sword, 

Kk 

















Fortune’s Frolic, 
————— Miss in her Teens. 
Your inserting will oblige, ' 
STAGE BOX . 





2 OCK, 

3 How to Die for Love, 
4 The Mayor of Garratt, 
5 Man of the World, 

6 Lying Valet, 

7 

8 








GAME OF COINCIDENCES. 
—=_—. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— DP - 

Sm,—The game of Coincidences, which you h 
introduced into your amusing and interesting apes the 
Kaleidoscope, 1 think will me a very. interesting 
amusement, and assist in beguiling the long evenin 
which are rapidly approaching I coriceive that if the 
younger branches of families were to adupt this Game, 
it would be of more utility than those recreations which 
are generally resorted to. If none of your correspondents 


dences, the foliowing are much at your service. The 
answers I have numbered to correspond to the queries 
proposed, in the last number of your Kaleidogoope. 

















Yours respectfully, 
No. 1, answers to The Padlock Lock a Ki. 
1, lock, or an L 
2, ‘What next ? As 
3, Dead Alive. 
4, Bomb Furioso. 
5, Honest Thieves. 
6, All in good Humour. 
vA The Camp. 





8, ————_——-Three Weeks after Marriage. 








SENSITIVE NERVES. 
—— 

TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 


S1n,—There certainly are people so dull, so sluggish, 
and with so little music in their souls, that the horn of 
the newsman, the knock of the milk woman, and the 
ringing of the baker's bell, sound in their Booetian ears 
as the most charming trio. 

They have no consideration whatever for the nervous 
and the sensitive; but treat their remarks as the mere 
fancies of modern effeminacy, and refer to the olden 
times of good Queen Bess, &c. &c. 

But let such scoffers be told that there have always 
been men of more refined feelings than the rest, and 
let them remember the poor Sybarite of antiquity, who 








| there are so many rogues in the world !—And thus, Sir, 
| we carried the conversation to a much a greater length 


Positively could not sleep when one of the rose leaves 
upon which he rested, happened to be doubly folded. 











have sent you better answers to the Dramatic Coinci- 
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The Drama. 


THE ANTIQUARY. 


—-_ 


{4s performed at Drury Lane.] 
—>— 

The story commences with Lorel’s arrival at 
Monkbarus, to visit Oldbuck, the Antiquary, where 
he also meets Sir Arthur Wardour, Isabella, Grizel, 
Oldbuck, ayd Mary M'Intyre. The quarrel of the 
Baronet avd the Antiquary then forms a part of 
the play, ais! Sir Arthur and his daughter take their 
leave, to return by the path along the beach. ~The 
expenditure of scenery on the stfiking incident 
of Isabella’s danger is prodigal, and after successive 
views of the sea and the shore, the eye is led to the 
catastrophe. The stage represents the sands with 
the rising tide, as Sir Arthur and his daughter re- 
cede towards the cliffs, the waves roll after them, 
the fugitives asceud from rock to rock, and the sea 
swells with stormy rapidity, till the shore is covered 
with billows, Jsabella, her father, and Qchiltre, 
were seen hurrying from rock to rock, till they were 
stopped just ahove the waves, and when lights 
gleamed from the higher cliffs, and voices were 
heard through the gale, and Isabella was at length 
borne up to the summit of the cliff, the applause 
was.renewed, and redoubled till the.curtaiu fell. As 
this is the noblest piece of description in the original, 
it was the first effort of the machinist in the play. 
The story proceeds in.close adherence to the novel : 
Lovel aud Hector M’{ntyre quarrel, aud Hector is 
wounded in the duel which ensues; Sir Arthur is 
ruined, and his affairs are retrieved by Lorel’s libe- 
rality; Lovel is recognised as Lord Glenallan’s son, 
and marries Isabella; and Oldbuck, his stately 
sister, and his submissive niece, are restored once 
more fo the undisturbed enjoyment of Dulce 
Domut. ' 

We have, however, not yet pamed Emery av Edie 
Ochiltre, the Biue gown Beggar; nor Blanchard, as 
Caxon, who were both admirable, though the latter 
had but little to do; but Edie was the real hero, 
and received applause accordingly. We had also 
nearly omitted mentioning Mrs. Faucit’s Elspeth. 
The author of Warerley obviously finds an old wo- 
man indispensible, at least in his novels, and Elspeth 
is Meg Merrilies grown deaf, blind, and only not 
dumb. Mrs. Faucit played it with singular impres- 
siveness; but the fault of the play is, that it has 
no leading character, and that the interest is borne 
by the incidents, not by the characters. Lord 
Glennallan is insipid and uninteresting, when he 
might have been a most powerful agent, and Douster 
ewirel is entirely left out; need we say that Miss 
Stephens sang most cweetly, or that Liston acted 
excellently? both are unnecessary, as the play was 
most favourably received. On the falling of the 
curtain, ** God save the Kiug,” and “ Rule Britan- 
nia” were sung by the whole operative corps, and 
previously to the play, Mr. Abbott delivered the 
following Address, written for the occasion by Jolin 
Thelwall, Esq. The performance was for the benefit 
of the houseless and destitute. 

Ask you where most Britannia’s glory shines ?— 

Tis not in treasures of her Indian mines ; 

Nor that her flag, by Neptune’s self unfurl’d, 
Wafts her proud commerce o’er the admiring world ; 
Tis not that thundering o’er the fields of war, 
Bellona like, she drives her conquering car ; 
’Tis not that Arts and Science o’er her isle 
Diffuse the lustre of their radiant smile ; 

Nor that the Muse upon the rolls of fame 
Inscribes a Milton’s and a Shakspeare’s name. 
No, all that yalour, wealth, and genius boast, 
In one bright.glory of her reign is lost : 

For what are valour, genius, wealth, and fame, 
The victor’s laurel, or the poet’s name, 

Or all on glory’s record e’er imprest, 








To the bright sunshine of the feeling breast, 
Oh! blest Benevolence! when urg’d by thee 
To healing acts of heav’n-born charity. 

Britannia! yes—tho’ ’tis thy splendid hoagt 
To have seen thy banner wave on every ©0a3t,-—— 
Thro’ the four quarters of the world to have heard 
Thy accents echo’d, and thy power rever’d :— 

On Glory’s plain tho’ high thy trophies rise 

In pyramidal triumph to the skies, 

Yet heaven’s own trumpet shall through Time proclaim 
Thy social virtues brighter than thy fame. 

This the fair fleld, in which, almost divine, 

Thy honour, name, and praise unrival’d shine. 

Is there a sufferance in this world of woe 
Disease inflicts or helpless man can know, 

For which thy healing hand and fostering care 
Has.not been prompt the balsam to prepare? 

Turn where we will, the rising domes we see 

And open doors of sacred Charity! 

The aged, the lame, the speechless, and the blind, 
Youth, strength, sight, voice, in thee protection find! 
Disease and Want the pallid look forego, 

And from thy healing bounty learn to glow. 

When clad in storms the Giants of the Frost 
Condense the waves, and stride from coast to coast, 
O’er realms aghast the darkening tempests roll, 
And bring the nations nearer to.the Pole, 

While shivering want and houseless nakedness 
Shrink from the blast in agoniged distress, 

Direct to Heav’n the half-congealing eye, 

And only ask the direfu) boon—to die : 

*Tis thine to mitigate th’ inclement rage, 

And dark despair’s excruciate pang assuage, 

The sheltering dome, the cheering hearth provide, 
And bid the agonies of want subside, 

Oh! still the glories of this race.pursue, 

And keep the brightest goal of heaven. in view! 
Let Ocean’s Queen the Ocean’s wealth dispense 
In Charity’s divine munificence ; 

To houseless want her sheltering, care impart, 
And clasp the social virtues to the heart. 

And though those social virtues now must claim 
One patron less among the first in name, 

Let mourning myriads mingle with the tear 
Which strong emotion sheds upon his bier, 

The generous aim to emulate his worth, 

Whose ample soul gave lustre to his birth, 

And made him first,—divine Philanthropy ! 

In every patriot toil devised by thee. 








LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ 

Sir,—Your correspondent G..N. in his observa- 
tions on the performance of Henri Quatre, has 
laudably eulogised the managers for their taste and 
hberality, and, should he have witnessed the repre- 
sentation of the Antiquary, will, most assuredly, 
again have occasion to contribute his meed of ap- 
probation; indeed they are not alune.entitled to.his 


plaudits and support, but deserve them alike from, 


every true friend to the drama—from every one 
who duly estimates the value of the stage. 

To enter into a minute detail of the plot or the 
incidents of a play deriving its origin from a work 
so justly admired, and so universally read, as the 
Antiquary, would be superfluous and uninterest- 
ing; suffice it therefore to observe, that the piece 
itself possesses very little. merit, and owes its prin- 
cipal interest to the scene-painters, machinists,.and 
a good singer-or two. Tu these auxiliaries, as the 
author may perhaps term them, all his thanks are 





due; to them he owes.s vast debt of gratitude; and 
to them, not to himself, I ascribe almost all the 
pleasure I derived from my visit to the Theatre on 
Wednesday evening last. Had the author, or I 
should perhaps rather say, the compiler, done as 
much justice to the performers as the performers 
did to the author, he would have been more deserv- 
ing of their exertions, and they more deserving of 
my applanse. It js, however, impossible to conyert 
a bad character nto a good one; therefore, where 4 
cannot praise, I will not censure. 

Mrs. M'Gibbon has often delighted me in a 
variety of difficult characters, but I never -enter- 
tained the remotest idea that nature had been so 
uncummouly lavish in her gifts as to bestow upon 
the inimitable representative of fair Imogine the 
requisites necessary to personate the old, decripit, 
care-worn Elspeth; such, however, is the fact: and 
great as is the contrast, it is not greater than the 
actress. When we see Imogine, we may forget 
Elspeth ; but when we see Elspeth, we cannot forget 
Imogine. Her sitting attitudes were replete with 
all the characteristics of aged infirmity; and her 
execution of the part allogether was the nearest 
approximation to life I can recollect having seen 
in characters of this description; if she could give 
to he: atterauce a less apparently artificial tone of 
voice, it would add considerably to the other beau- 
ties of this discriminating and ‘/highly-finished piece 
of acting. Qne would almost imagine, that Miss 
Hammersley was really the offspring af Apollo and 
Euterpe, ovesed by -Veons and the Graces, ‘and by 
them sent down from high Qlympns to charm us 
mortals here on earth. With such a person for 
Isabella Wardour, the songs could not ibly 
lose one iota of their influence and effect, tae the 
dialogue was rendered almost useless ; which js the 
more blameable, because Miss H. is by no means 
deficient in judgment and correct feeling. She 
genevally speaks with tqo much rapidity, without 
sufficient modulation of voice, and, sometimes readz 
indifferently ; none of which faults .are defects of 
the mind, but result merely fram negligence and 
timidity.” I have also frequently thonght ber teo 
inattentive to the business of the scene, and beg 
leave to apprize her that when she ought to be siny- 
ing to the persons on the stage, it is not necessary 
to do so to the audience instead. Miss Isabella 
Wardour will likewise be pleased to remember, that 
few persons, except herself, would bave appeared 
at breakfast, arrayed in. the identical dress in which 
they have been rescued from a watery grave only a 
few hours preceding. Mr. Mf'Gibbon might profit 
by this bint. Miss Hammersley must permit me 
to enumerate her imperfections as well as her per- 
fections, and should she by any chance peruse my 
remarks, she may rest assured they emanate from 
one actuated by no other motive than an ardent 
desire to promote her welfare. 

The storm scene is, without exception, the finest 
production of art I ever saw: it reflects equal credit 
upon the talents of Messrs. Harrison, Goore, and 
Thomas; and exclusive of every other attraction 
attached to the Antiquary, must ensure to the ma- 
nagers a loug succession of crowded houses. If 
our scene-shifters do not sbortly become more ex- 
pert, [ shall be under the necessity of handling 
them rather severely. ; 

Sir John Tobin would render bis play-going 
friends a most essential service by ordering a few 

olice officers to attend in various parts of the 
heatre, to preserve peace and quietness among 
a very low species of the dandy tribe, who gene- 
rally infest the pit, to the great annoyance of all 
sober-minded people. Having had the misfortune 
te be seated near two very noisy, but werthy scions 
of this hermaphroditieh race, lam desivous, if pos- 
sible, to avoid being so unpleasantly situated in fu- 
ture, which [ cannot do unless the evil be effectually 
removed by authority, er a reformation in the man- 
ners of the encmics.to.the enjyyment of 

Yongs, truly, 
DRAMATICUS. | 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Srm,—As many of our teachers in the public schools 
are much addicted to flagellation, perhaps the following 
account of a German schoolmaster may serve as a hint 
on the subject: . 

OrsIuivus, a schoolmaster in Suabia, had, for fifty- 
one years, superintended a large institution with old- 
fashioned severity. One of his ushers had made a cal- 
culation from 2 register which he eo rl Peg said 
Orbilius, in the course of his labours, had inflicted 

911,500 Canings, f 
121,000 Floggings, 
209,000 Custodes, 
136,000 Taps with the ruler, 
10,200 Boxes on the ear, 
22,700 Tasks to repeat by rote. 
It was farther calculated that he had made 
‘700 Boys stand on peas, 
6,000 Kneelon a sharp edge of wood, 
5,000 Wear the foul’s cap, 
1,700 Hold the rod. 








Muiscellanies. 


A PICTURE OF TIME. 
[ By the Rev. C. Colton.) 

Time is the most indefinable yet paradoxical of 
things ; a gone, the future is not come, and 
the ‘present es the past, even while we attempt to 
be rd and like 'the'flash of lightning, at once exists 





» ‘Time is the measurer of all things, 
but is itself 1mmeasurable, and the discloser of all 
things, but is itself undisclosed. it is in- 
com sible, because it has no limit, and it would 
be still more so if it had. It is more obscure in its 
source than the Nile, and in its termination than the 


but feet of lead to’pain, and a 
but enjoyment —. It robs beauty of her icharms, 
to’ bestow them on her picture, and builds a monument 
to merit, but denies it a house; it is the transient and 
deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but the tried and final 
friend totruth. Time is the most subtle yet the most 
insatiable of depredators, and by a to take 
nothing is permitted to take all, nor can it be satisfied, 
until it has stolen the world from us, and ‘us from the 
world. It constantly flies, yet overcomes all things by 
flight, and although it'is the present ally, it will be the 
future conqueror of death. Time the cradle ‘of — 
but the grave of ambition, isthe stern correcter.of fools, 
but the salatury counsellor of the wise; bringing all 
they dread tothe one, and all they desire to the other ; 
but Tike Cassandra, it warns us with avoice that even 

es discredit too long, and the silliest believe too 
late. Wisdom walks it, opportunity with it, and 
repentance behind it; he that has made it is his friend, 
will have little to fear from his enemies ; but he that has 
ees | it his enemy, will have little to hope from his 
riends. 





A match for Caleb Quotem.—There is a person resi- 
dent in.a small seaport in Wales, who ‘‘deseroes well of 
his country.”. He occupies and discharges the duties 
of the following thirteen offices, with great regularity, 
and to the satisfaction of all who have occasion to trans- 
act business with him. He is in the first place, clerk 
to the collector of the customs,—then, clerk to the excise 
office,—and clerk to the justices.—In addition to these 
his.clerkships, he his parish clerk for the English service, 
and parish clerk for the Welsh service; clerk to the 
coaches, and clerk to the packets. He also keeps a 
lodging house j—is a notary public,—an auctioneer,— 
collector of the King’s taxes,—a sexton!—Caleb was 
only Quotem; Mr. Owens is Factotum. 


A. copper mine has lately been discovered near Kirk- 
cudbright, the ore is of a superior quality, and the vein 
is so extensive, that, h the excavation does not 
exceed nine feet in depth, about fifty tons were soon 
raised. 








A German journal asserts, that an artist at Cemberg, 
an Prussia, has constructed a watch which imitates the 
human voice, and answers questions in German and 
Pokiah, besides executing musical airs. 


NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
—— 


Catherine Makepeace, Quarry Hill, near Bran 
a few weeks 990, in lighting her fire, threw down a : 
piece of coal, for the purpose of breaking it into more 
convenient pieces, ‘and in gathering them up, ed 


upon one of the fragments something about the size of a 
sparrow’s egg. She had the curiosity to make a small 
opening into this oval substance, when she was astonish- 

to find that it contained a living creature. ‘When 
her husband came home, they examined it farther. The 
hole-which she had made was already up with a 
whitish membrane. The husband made a larger open- 
ing, and took the animal out of its. imprisonment upon 
his hand. He described it as having. feet,-and resem- 
bling a glow-worm. This was nearly a month ago. 
This morning, in our presence, the animal was again 
taken eut of ‘its covering, by a ‘medical - gentleman, in 
whose possession it now remains. If the man’s descrip- 
tion was correct. the animal has und 


motion. Besidethe animal, we saw an envelope cover - 
ed with hair, and shrivelled so that it would be difficult 
to say what it.had been. This, however, we.think, 


j the « ion which the man gave of its first 

appearance. A jon -has been made for informa- 

tion to the’ first Naturalists of the present day, so that 
i enlightened 


was taken out of Woodey-field coal-pit, from the depth 
of about twelve fathoms. Our » in the mean- 
time, is, that this creature had ‘itself up in the 
Antediluvian forest of Woodey-field for a winter, that 
this forest had been inundated and covered by one super- 
i t strdtum after another, and that the winter, 
—; which the’ animal had sheltered, lasted for ages; 
where it enjoyed the merest life, far removed below the 
world’s et.—Durham Chronicle. 


Last year a pair of swallows came into the porter’s 
, at Newbattle Abbey, ncar Dalkeith, the seat of 
the) is of Lothian, and built their nest there upon 
the top clothes-horse, ‘which was hung up 
against a ine eat ee hatched, and 
flew away; the nest was suffered to remain, and upon 
the first appearance of swallows this year, a male bird 
again entered the. apartment, and took a survey of the 
nest, with:which it seemed much pleased; he shortly 
after mae yet with another, bird, —% at first eo 
very timid, but soon acquired as m assurance as the 
mate ; they repaired the nest, and the writer of this has 
seen it with the'young gnes in it. ‘What renders the 
above circumstance more remarkable is, that the porter 
and his wife live ani sleep in the same room.—T'yne 
Mercury. 


Ppa ar wa ta af last November from 
> are living at ata country seat at 
Ghent. They bear the difference of climate and the 
variation of temperature well, and have produced a well- 
formed female fawn. This is the first example of these 
animals having become tame, and producing their 
species so far‘from their own country. 


Beautiful Phenomenon.—One of those very singular 
and curious atmospherical phenomena which are occa- 
sionally seen amongst the Hartz Mountainsin Hanover, 
and have onéeor twice been observed on Souter Fell, in 
Cumberland, has been seen in Huntingdonshire. About 
palf-past 4 o’clock on Sunday morning, July I6th, the 
sun was shining ina cloudless sky, and the light vapours 
arising from the river Ouze, were hovering over a little 
hill near St. Neot’s, when suddenly the Village of Great 
Paxton, its farm-houses, barris, dispersed cottages, trees, 
and its different grass-fields, were = and distinctly 
visible in a beautiful aereal picture, which extended from 
east to west about 400 yards. Nothing could exceed the 
astonishment andadmiration of the spectator as he looked 
at this ising phenomenon from a gentle declivity 
in an opposite direction, at the distance of a half mile, 
or his at its disappearance in about ten minutes. — 
Cambr Chronicle. 

A plant of Lilium Japonicum is at present in flower 


(for the first time in Scotland) in the garden of Mr. 
Falconer, of Carlowrie, introduced from China by John 


es 

















Stewart, Esq. of Binny, commander of the Lady Mel- 
' ville, East Indiaman, in 1819. . 


é a consider-. 


Orthographical phere 3 gorse (a fact. )——A 
blacksmith, in the vicinity o! peered are ly made 
out a bill against one of his customers, in which a charge 
was intended to be made for steeling two mattocks, i ¢ 
— steel to the iron points of the instruments.— 
- t 0 Ee cay =e 
wi a sledgé-hammer studying Doctor John- 
son, and who used more chalk than ink, actually wrote 
the following item :—‘‘ to stealing two saaaeae, 2s.” 
—rather an extraordinary charge for an honest pains- 
taking blacksmith. 


‘ ity.— At Coniston, six persons have died 
within the six months whose ages, when united, 
amount to 515.—George Bowness, 88—Bridget Wood- 
end, 91—Elizabeth Rebinson, 82—George Dixon, 78— 
Jane Hunter, 86— Isabeila Parker, 90. 


Sotins st Norton-St-Philip’s, James Rose, who is 
eaten es » beat, William Collier, whose sight is per- 
ectly good, in the race of a mile on the turnpike-road, 
to the surprise of a numerous assemblage of spectators. 

















Co Correspondents. 


The narrative of A SuBsCRspEen and the verses of ”~ 
K. shall appear as se0n as possi 


FirowEny Compositions.—Solicitous as we feel to 








afford in your columns for the and 
carailen of the origi talents FE Bar Low- 
am portion 

Hetry and 


of this day ‘publication to the story of 

t "s publication to the story of * 

. Helen” thar he should have ventured to do under 
other cireumstances; as candour obliges us to express 
our fear that the extreme length of the narrative will 
scarcely be ‘in the opinions of a majori 
of our readers, by its intrinsic merit or origi 
This writer is by no means. destitute of talent; but 
he has much to unlearn; and the pruning-knife of 
a judicious friend, of mature years,—one, who, to 
a “ce oe nigh ‘3 not more, 
sail than ballast, might applied wi 
advantage to the story of “ Henry and Helen.” 
In our judgment it is extremely puerile, and betrays 
bad taste, to interlard any composition with suck 
a profusion of quotations, as those to be found in the 
work under consideration ; such auxiliaries 
to be sparingly used, and never adopted, 
they impart peculiar force or significance to the 
sentiment, in aid of which they are called in. We 
remember « whimsical farce, in which one character 
is introduced, who can scarcel without taking 
most unmerciful liberties with the s: thus he 
exclaims, **‘ How do you do,” as Shakspeare says, 
or, **:A fine morning,” as the divine Milton observes, 
&c. &c. What we have here said, is in the spirit 
of friendship to the author, and t to be received 


in the same are some of our ical Critics 
might also pro’ 
ai 
s 


t by thishint to TiTyRus QUILLET:; 
» we beg to suggest to DRAMATICUs that ‘his 
uperfine compliment td Miss HaMtMERSLEY may 
be mistaken by the lady herself, and per by the 
public, for irony. ‘She posseses merit 
and ought not to be put to the blush by overcharged 


encomium. 
SwIuMING FEaTs.— We regret that the letter of 
Lf P—y did not reach us in time for this days pub- 
ication. 








Si Josrpn Banxs’s MEMOIR which has been pre# 
pared a fortnight, is once more postponed, in prefer - 
ence to dividing it between two successive publications. 





The friend to whom we are indebted for the interestin 
original paper, on the ‘*Structure of the Heart,” and 
several prior and valuable communications, will con- 
tinue, we trust, to favour us with his correspondence. 
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